THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
interprets and illuminates the otherwise incomprehensible
quarrel between Henry II and Thomas Becket. Both were
thoroughly medieval; therefore neither could compromise,
and the climax of that tragedy was inevitable from the moment
it opened. There is that in their story which irritates a modern
reader almost past bearing, for it seems to him to be merely
stupid obstinacy. Yet it was not obstinacy but medievalism.
But if extremism often begot bitter tragedy, to it is due very-
much of the greatness of the medieval achievement. As an
extremist, the medieval man preferred to work on the grand,
the visionary scale. On July 8th, 1401, the Chapter of Seville
solemnly passed this resolution and inscribed it in their minute
book, "Let us build so great a church to the glory of God that
those who come after us will think us mad even to have
attempted it." It was no mere grandiloquent gesture. It was
a faithful description of what they accomplished. So it is with
many of the great medieval cathedrals and abbeys. When we
enter them, and see their vast spaces, their intricate, patient
carving, the riot of colour in their windows, it is clear that their
builders were endowed with uncommon vision. The crafts-
manship of their illuminated manuscripts tells the same tale
not only of marvellous patience, but also of the grand concep-
tion which lies behind them, and which is one of the fruits of
the extremist mind.
But it has other fruits. Its reaction to experience is a violent
oscillation, and though it is thus delivered as an easy prey to
the gloom and pessimism of adverse circumstances, its reaction
when the circumstances change is correspondingly swift and
complete. Nothing could be gloomier than the contemporary
accounts of Stephen's reign, and no writing could more truly
breathe the spirit of pure pessimism. But the change of mood
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